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day political thought. His interest in history is the interest of a politi- 
cal scientist. This position was emphasized in a practical educational 
way when, upon the establishment of the Historical Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, the Regius Professor maintained that a prominent place in it 
should be devoted to political science. His own words express his 
view : " For in history everything depends upon turning narrative into 
problems." "It is to those who grapple with the problems of the 
time that I would say a few words." " I throw out questions." As 
his friend Dr. Prothero has written : 

Historical details were worth nothing to him but as a basis for generaliza- 
tion. In dealing with history he always kept a definite end in view — the 
solution of some problem, the establishment of some principle, which 
would arrest the attention of the student and might be of use to the states- 
man. Narrative without generalization had no interest for him. 

Dr. Rein makes this main characteristic of Seeley's work very real and 
helpful. Not the least of the other enlightening features of the mono- 
graph are the author's study of schools of history and his comparisons 
of Seeley with other modern historians. Readers of the essay will now 
wish to consult Mr. Gooch's estimate of Seeley in his recent valuable 
work on History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (pages 

369-374). 

Harold D. Hazeltine. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Latin America : Its Rise and Progress. By F. Garcia 
Calderon. With a preface by Raymond Poincare. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. New York , Charles Scribner's Sons ,1913 . — 400 pp . 

In Latin America, Sefior Garcia Calderon has presented an admira- 
ble interpretation of the life, the thought, the history and the problems 
of what he is pleased to call the Latin-American democracies. The 
author is a young Peruvian diplomat, well fitted for the task in hand. 
He is possessed of an intimate knowledge of the language, the spirit 
and the affairs of the Latin- American peoples and he views their prob- 
lems, not from the standpoint of local prejudice, but with the larger 
vision of a man of the world. He is keen in the analysis of every phase 
of the rise and growth of the Latin-American democracies and main- 
tains an attitude of scholarly impartiality in criticism. Though frankly 
acknowledging past and present shortcomings of the Latin-American 
race, he is generous in praise of recent progress and achievement, and 
is confident of the future. 
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In Book I the author analyses the characteristics of the races, both 
conquering and conquered, which have intermingled their blood in the 
formation of the present peoples. He traces the development of their 
spirit and shows how finally through the throes of revolution the new 
independent democracies came into being. He sets forth the economic 
and political causes of this struggle, as well as the influence of French 
ideas, of the example of the United States and of the action of England. 
Brief pen- portraits of the leaders Miranda, Belgrano, Francia, Iturbide, 
King Pedro I, Artigas, San Martin and Bolivar enliven the narrative. 
Then is described the period of military anarchy, when the leaders 
were " regenerators, restorers and protectors " and history was but the 
repetition of " a revolution, a dictator and a program." Gradually 
this period has given way to the latest phase, when industrial develop- 
ment is becoming the dominant force in the history of the Latin-Amer- 
ican states. 

Believing that the " history of the South American republics may be 
reduced to the biographies of their representative men," Sefior Garcia 
Calderon portrays in master strokes the characters of the caudillos who 
have dominated each of the states. The biographies of Paez, Castilla, 
Santa Cruz and Lavalleja, " absolute chieftains, beneficent tyrants," 
illustrate the evolution of democracy in Venzuela, Peru, Bolivia and 
Uraguay (Book II). In Mexico, Chili, Brazil and Paraguay the prin- 
ciple of authority, as maintained by Diaz, Montt, Dom Pedro II and 
Dr. Francia, has served to prevent disorder and license and has devel- 
oped peoples " more stable and less liberal" (Book III). Finally, 
political anarchy in its worst type is illustrated by the history of Colom- 
bia, Ecuador and Central America, where revolution and assassination 
have held their debauch (Book IV). 

The intellectual development of Latin-America is perhaps less under- 
stood than is any other phase of its history. The chapters on Polit- 
ical Ideology and on Literature and Philosophy (Book V) indicate the 
progress made in this realm and the external influences which have had 
play in this development. The political thinkers are presented in re- 
view with a characterization of their doctrines and an estimate of the 
influences they exerted. Among them ''liberal idealism vanquished 
conservative good sense." "Liberalism, radicalism, Jacobinism; 
these were the various disguises of South American anarchy. ' ' The 
literature has been largely influenced by that of Spain, France and the 
classics, but despite this tutelage Latin- America is developing a new 
literature truly her own. He who knows South America intimately finds 
that " there is a strange divorce between its turbulent politics and its 
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refined art." In the field of philosophy, no distinctly Latin- American 
type has been developed. We have only an imitation of English, 
German and French thought, wherein " electicism, positivism and spir- 
itualism prevail." 

In his analysis of the Latin-American spirit Senor Garcia Calderon 
finds that owing to the mixture of peoples the race is Africo- Iberian, 
rather than pure Latin. But from the standpoint of culture, " the 
ideas and the art of France and the laws and the Catholicism of Rome ' ' 
have created a purely Latin character, whose nature is necessarily hos- 
tile to that of the Anglo-Saxon and Oriental peoples. This conclusion 
serves as an introduction to a consideration of the perils which threaten 
the integrity of the Latin- American republics from Germany, from the 
United States and from Japan. The German immigration to the 
various South- American republics, though by no means inconsiderable, 
is conceived not to represent a real danger. In spite of the protec- 
tion given to Latin America, the tutelage of the United States is 
deemed a threatening influence. " Quis costodiet custodem ?" "Which 
is the truth ; the imperialistic declarations of Mr. Olney or the idealism 
of Mr. Root ? " These are the questions which cause anxiety to 
Latin Americans. The ambitious designs of imperialistic Japan are 
also recognized, and the author can see no wisdom in entering into an 
alliance with the Orient even to offset the more impending peril from 
the United States (Book VI). 

In dealing with the problems of unity, of race, of politics and of 
economics, the author points out clearly the failures of the past and 
gives sane advice as to the future. The accentuated individuality of 
the republics makes the problem of unity an extremely difficult one. 
Nevertheless the author regards unity as necessary and suggests a Zoll- 
verein as the entering wedge for its attainment. The Latin-American 
race is mestizo, but there is need of the further infusion of European blood. 
Political issues have been entirely personal, suffrage is only a promise 
of the constitution, and revolutions have been a " necessary form of 
political activity. ' ' To offset these conditions Senor Garcia Calderon 
states that " the great political transformations of the future will be due 
to the development of the commonwealth ; new parties will appear 
and the bureaucracy will have to be considerably diminished." The 
economic difficulties of Latin America can be summed up in the word 
"borrow." The remedy for their bankruptcy will be found "by 
stimulating the development of agriculture, by creating or protecting in- 
dustry, and by diminishing the bugetary charges by the reduction of use- 
less bureaucratic employments and sumptuary expenses " (Book VII). 
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On the whole the volume stands as the best interpretation of the 
Latin-American democracies. It is a book, which as President Poin- 
car6 says in his introduction, " should be read and digested by every- 
one interested in the future of the Latin genius." Although it is 
designed for the general reader, its merit would have been enhanced 
by the inclusion of a selected bibliography. Chapters on the advance 
in education and on the status of public opinion are needed to com- 
plete the survey of intellectual progress. 

Roscoe R. Hill. 
Columbia University. 

Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus. By Achille 
Luchaire. Authorized translation of the second French edition by 
E. B. Krehbiel. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1912. — 
viii, 441 pp. 

This is the best picture we have of society in France in the Middle 
Ages, and all students and teachers of mediaeval history must be grateful 
that it is now accessible in a well-edited translation. No historian has 
ever made this period so much his own as did Luchaire. The author 
of the greatest manual upon the early institutions of the French mon- 
archy was also the historian of Innocent III and a master of the sources 
of feudalism. But one would hardly have looked for so entertaining 
and so freshly human an outlook as is exhibited in this volume from the 
specialist in research whose seminars might spend a whole term upon 
the analysis of a few pages of chronicle. Luchaire, however, had some- 
thing of that versatile gift which characterized the work of Gabriel 
Monod, a trace of the " old master," which one misses in the highly 
trained men of the younger school in France. 

The present volume is composed of a number of separate studies, 
each complete in itself. There is a general chapter upon the material and 
spiritual condition of the people — dark enough to end any lingering 
sentimental romanticism ; one on parishes and priests , also rather se- 
vere in its judgments ; and then follow in turn chapters dealing with 
the student, the canon, the bishop, monks and the nobility, and a 
lengthy consideration of chivalry. After a survey of " Courtesy and the 
Lettered Nobility " the book closes with a treatment of peasant and 
burgher, and a glimpse of the origins out of which the third estate was 
to rise. 

As one might expect, there is little of the vague in this book. 
Everything is described in terms of real events. If the author wishes 



